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Brotherhood and World 
Understanding” 


| * 
Mr. Braver: Brotherhood Week is to be observed throughout the 
United States this coming week. In face of the obvious racial, national, 
class, political, and personal differences and disagreements, we are to 
focus attention on the reality of the brotherhood of all mankind. In 
spite of our many shameful prejudices, we are to remind one another 
of our common humanity. 
- In keeping with this observance, our Rounp Taste stretches across 
two thousand miles today to include, speaking from Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, Marcus Milne, city librarian of Aberdeen, Scotland; and, speak- 
ing from London, T. A. Warren, former director of education for 
Wolverhampton, England, and past president of Rotary International. 
And joining me here in New York is Herold Hunt, Eliot Professor of 
Education, Harvard University. 
_ Gentlemen, we could open our discussion of brotherhood, it seems 
to me, by discussing the question of how brotherhood is one of the 
absolute essentials in order to produce in our modern world some under- 
standing that stretches across national boundaries and helps create a 
sense of international community. Now, undoubtedly one could strug- 
gle with a question of what creates a sense of brotherhood, or exactly 
what brotherhood is. Perhaps our friends from overseas would like to 
say a few words with regard to this. 

Mr. Warren, what would you say with regard to the essence of 
brotherhood and what it can contribute to our modern situation? 


Mr. Warren: I would say that, if I consider a man my brother, 


| * This dis¢ussion was a special short-wave transatlantic broadcast. The Rounp TaBLe 
is grateful to the British Broadcasting Corporation and to Rotary International for their 
co-operation, 
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wherever he is, then the first thing I do is to try to understand him 
and then to live in harmony with him, so that essential to real brother-- 
hood is understanding. And it is very difficult when he belongs to an- 
other country, where the problems and the conditions are different. . 
The first thing is that we try to get inside the mind of the other fellow, 
wherever he may be. And to that purpose we need to know conditions } 
and outlooks in the other countries; this is a very difficult task, indeed... 
Speaking from the point of view of Rotary, it is a task to which we: 
attach great importance and on which we spend a good deal of thought, , 
time, and money. We are trying to promote international understand-- 
ing by trying, first, to understand the other fellow; to look at the prob- 

lems through his eyes and not through our own. I will leave it like that 

for the moment. 


Mr. Braver: Mr. Milne, would you like to make any contributions 
with regard to this discussion of exactly what is brotherhood and what 
can it contribute to our contemporary needs? 


Mr. Minne: I cannot agree more with Tom in what he said. We 
feel, here in Scotland, that we had in Robbie Burns the man who 
really understood what brotherhood meant when he said: 


“For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet, for a’ that, 
That Man to Man the world o’er, 
Shall brithers be for a’ that!”? 


Now, I think that we in Scotland know what brotherhood means 
and through Robert Burns that for two hundred years we have been 
preaching it, if we have not always been successful. But I quite agree 
with Tom that, to have brotherhood properly working, we must under- 
stand the other chap and know what he wants, and what he needs, 
and what he means. 


Mr. Hunt: I like that viewpoint that Tom has expressed, too. Par- 
ticularly am I interested in the concept that understanding transcends 
knowledge. It is not sufficient merely to know the other fellow, but 
to understand him, and to understand the differences which are con- 
tributory influences to this appreciation—this whole matter of getting 


1 From an excerpt in “Is There for Honest Poverty,” a poem by Robert Burns. 
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ito know and getting to appreciate what each one of us has to con- 
tribute, different though our opinions and our attitudes may be. 


Mr. Brauer: I think we are all agreed, then, that if we discuss exact- 
ly what is brotherhood, certainly it means taking every man at his face 
value as a human being. Granting deep differences—national, political, 
acial—that separate people, nevertheless we all participate in a com- 
mon humanity; and to get people to understand this means, as Herold 
has just pointed out, something more than simply intellectual under- 
standing, but really getting to know a person with all of his depth, 
all of his potentialities, even all of his shortcomings. I think we are all 
agreed that, before we can talk about international understanding, 
certainly one of the basic factors absolutely essential to achieve this 
would be some understanding of our common humanity, some sense of 
brotherhood. If this is true, what are the various ways that a sense of 
brotherhood can be created or, if not created, at least encouraged? Ob- 
viously there are at least two very important factors, each one playing 
‘its respective role. First, there are, of course, the political organizations, 
created to further a sense of brotherhood and international understand- 
ing. The magnificent work of the United Nations testifies to this; and, 
of course, that arm of the United Nations, UNESCO, with its tre- 
mendous program of education and international exchange—all hoping 
to create among the peoples of the world some sense of international 
understanding and some sense of their common humanity. This is all- 
important. There is, of course, another factor which many times is 
overlooked (at least by the newspapers and by the man in the street, 
and in some sense perhaps this is even more important), and that is the 
various voluntary associations that exist throughout the nations and 
cut across national boundaries. 


| 
: 
| 


| Mr. Warren: That is where we come in as Rotarians, Jerald, isn’t it? 


Mr. Braurr: That is quite true. I think we might discuss, at this 
moment, some of these free associations, such as, let us say, clubs and 
organizations as exemplified by Rotary International (which, I under- 
stand, has representatives and members in eighty-nine countries) ; 
things such as religion, the churches, and an important factor such as 
education. Now, all these are nonpolitical, and all of them go about 
creating, quietly but surely, a sense of international understanding and 
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brotherhood. We might begin by discussing the contribution of volun- - 
tary clubs and organizations, such as Rotary, to the creation of a sense: 


of brotherhood. 


Mr. Warren: Let me put in about Rotary, Jerald; we have eighty- - 
five hundred clubs in nearly ninety nations. We have a weekly plat-. 
form for forty-five hundred clubs, and anybody can be invited to speak 
on those platforms. If we use those platforms properly, we have a mag- 
nificent chance of creating, first of all, understanding, which is the pre- - 
requisite, I maintain, of brotherhood. And that is what we are doing; 
we are trying to create more and more knowledge, more and more. 
understanding, and, therefore, more and more brotherhood. 


Mr. Hunr: Tom, let us not forget the international convention, 
when we come together from all parts of the world. 


Mr. Warren: That is only a jamboree, you know. There are twenty 
thousand people at the convention, and they do mingle; that is certain. 
I like to think more of the international assembly. 


Mr. Hunt: That is a very good point, Tom. 


Mr. Warren: We have coming in shortly at Lake Placid (New 
York) about three hundred fellows who are going to govern Rotary all 
over the world, and they will live together for nine days. They will 
live and sleep and eat together. 


Mr. Mixne: And that is all of them, Tom? 


Mr. Warren: And there we get real understanding. We discuss the 
problems all day and all night. 


Mr. Mine: I think that in our clubs, too, we should do much more 
than we are doing by way of inviting people from overseas to come to 
the clubs—overseas students, for example, coming here under their 
own steam, sponsored by British consul, or other organizations; every 
club should do its bit to encourage these people to come to Rotary clubs, 
to get Rotarians to invite them to their homes, and that sort of busi- 
ness, for in that way we can see people really as they are in their 
natural surroundings, in their homes, or in the Rotary Club. We should 
invite as many overseas people as we can to come to the Club. 


Mr. Hunt: And, fellows, let us not forget the Student Fellowshigl 
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Program, which has been operating now more than eight years, during 
which time seven hundred students from fifty-seven countries all over 
the world have come together and have studied in other countries, 
getting to know and understand the different peoples. 


Mr. Mizne: I think that we should extend that a little. I am all for 
it. This is one of the best things that Rotary has done; but we should 
extend it to our other folk—apprentices, ordinary working people, not 
merely to academic people who are going to universities—to people 
who go into the workshops of other countries and learn something 
about the ordinary man in the street and come back and tell us about i: 


Mr. Braver: In other words, you would like to extend this program 
of exchange beyond the academic community to include people in vari- 
ous vocations and occupations? 


Mr. Mitne: Absolutely! 
Mr. Braver: You do this in order to bring them over to another 
nation; to allow them to participate in the common life of that nation; 


to get them to know the people and their problems, and how they 
think and feel? 


| Mr. Mie: Exactly. 


Mr. Braver: And thus you create some sense of mutual understand- 
ing and good will? 


| Mr. Warren: That was the whole idea of the Fellowship Program. 
As Herold knows, I happened to be the president of Rotary Interna- 
tional when the scheme was put forward. The idea was that these peo- 
ple must be honors graduates in their own country, and we would 
finance them to take a year in another country. They need not be the 
sons or daughters of Rotarians; just the best people we can find. And 
we pretty nearly now have ten people for every place that we have 
'to offer; and I think this is one of the finest schemes: They come over. 
‘They live in the houses of the people when they are away from the 
university. They talk to the people. They go and see them at work 
and see them under all sorts of conditions. That is the idea of 


brotherhood. 


Mr. Mitne: I think it is brotherhood, Tom, but I still think it should 
go further... . 
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Mr. Warren: Oh, I agree. 


Mr. Mine: It should go into the working homes, you know, and. 


not just into academic circles. 


Mr. Warren: Oh, you cannot go too far with a good thing, Marcus. 


I agree. 


Mr. Hunt: Well, fellows, that suggests to me one of the shortcom- 
ings of the service club in that, as Marcus has pointed out, this student 
fellowship program is not as fully representative as we would like it 


to be. I wonder if the service club is as representative as we would all _ 


like it to be in promoting brotherhood. 


Mr. Warren: I think we all ought to do something like that. Herold, . 


I think the more organizations, not necessarily with students, we can 
get to imitate this scheme, the better. That is the way to spread brother- 
hood. Get people from all stages of life to go over into other countries 
and live with the people. And, the more we can do that, the better. 
That is one of the things this program ought to put itself on record 
about—that more service organizations take up this scheme for stu- 
dents, or apprentices, or what you will. 


Mr. Mine: I think, myself, Tom, that we also should encourage 
Rotarians, as employers, to get their friends to send people; not to 
leave it simply to Rotary, but to get individual Rotarians to become 
interested enough to send their own people from their own works to 
other works abroad. 


Mr. Warren: That is a good scheme. 


Mr. Braugr: Men, I think we have amply demonstrated the fact that 
a voluntary international organization, such as Rotary, can carry out, 
through its own programs, a concrete plan that enables people to meet 
each other in terms of their own occupations, at their own levels in life, 
for a mutual understanding of their problems, and so forth. These will 
go a long way toward creating a sense of brotherhood and of interna- 
tional understanding. 


Mr. Warren: Is that Jerald speaking? 


Mr. Braver: Yes, this is Jerald. I was just going to say, I think we . 
ought to discuss several other so-called nonpolitical factors which go 


a 
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yoward producing a brotherhood and international understanding. You 
have already touched on one, and Rotary’s contribution to it, namely, 
i'ducation. I think perhaps Herold, as Eliot Professor of Education at 
darvard University, might want to say a few words about how educa- 
fion, also a free association, succeeds in cutting across international 
poundaries and creates a sense of common humanity and thus of in- 
fernational understanding. 


| Mr. Hunt: Indeed I would, Jerald. In my class at Harvard this term 
there are representatives from seven or eight different countries of the 
Hvorld; and their participation in the discussion and their bringing to 
he consideration of the class matters of deep concern to them, with 
heir impact on the varied fabric of civilization, world wide, tend to 
jpromote an appreciation of the need of this type of thing. So, the 
Gellowship program, the exchange of teachers, world wide, through the 
H#ulbright Scholarships and through the other agencies, this wonderful 
@xchange that this country has had with England since the war—all 
Bhese things are helping to contribute to this basic understanding. 


}) Mr. Warren: Yes. Herold, I am with you all the way, quite 100 per 
ent. The difficulty is, as it is with all these problems, we can only go 
flo far, and then we run up against what they call the Iron Curtain; 
ind where we really need to send and exchange these young people 
Whey cannot go. 

) Mr. Braver: Incidentally, does Rotary have any members on the 
§ther side of the Iron Curtain? 


_ Mr. Warren: No. We were turned down. We had them in Poland 
Ynd in Czechoslovakia after the war. But, as usual, they were turned 
‘put, because, you see, we demanded freedom of thought, speech, assem- 
Wily, and worship; if we cannot get those things, then Rotary cannot 
live. 

) Mr. Braver: Well, perhaps this would be a point to introduce a 
Hhird element. I certainly do not feel we have anywhere nearly ex- 
diausted or moved into the depth of any of these voluntary associations, 
Sut I think we might discuss, also, the role of religion as one of the 
jhonpolitical associations which succeeds in creating a sense of brother- 
Hood and in cutting across international boundaries, thus producing 
ome kind of international give and take. 
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Mr. Warren: Is this you speaking, Jerald? 


Mr. Braver: This is Jerald, yes. 

Mr. Warren: I only want to say this, Jerald—that I am a Christian: 
a very plain Christian, and I think there is more hope in that sidd 
than any other side, if only we can grasp it. The difficulty is we cannot 
agree among ourselves, and so we do not grasp it. 


Mr. Mine: But in any case, we must remember that in many coun 
tries where Rotary flourishes they are not of the Christian religion. — 


Mr. Warren: Oh, I agree. 
Mr. Mite: And we have to keep in mind that these other religions 
in their own ways, are doing a work equal to ours. . 


Mr. Warren: Marcus, I did not mean that. I hope I can live with a 
Hindu or a Brahman or any of those people. I can and I have lived: 
with them. I think it is a question of religions making it their business 
to spread this idea of world brotherhood. 


Mr. Mitne: I quite agree. And I think that we should do all we can 
in our religions, Christian or Mohammedan, or whichever they may 
be, toward achieving all this. 


Mr. Braver: This is Jerald, again, in New York. Those of us in 
the United States, who had the opportunity of seeing the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in operation in Evanston, Illinois, last year had a very 
visible demonstration of the power of religion, even in the face of the 
brokenness of life, to symbolize our common humanity. There was a: 
magnificent procession of churchmen from all over the world, repre- 
senting every race of man, including people from behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


Mr. Mizne: Weren’t they all Christians, Jerald? 


Mr. Braver: Yes; that is quite true. And, after all, certainly when 
we say “religion,” we do mean all religions, and how these religions—_ 
each in its own way—can help toward creating a sense of brother- | 
hood. Here, however, I think it is undeniably true that at present the | 
only religion that does in this way transcend national boundaries, and 
does include all peoples and races, just happens to be the Christian 
faith. Certainly this is a source, a nonpolitical source, of mutual un- 
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#erstanding. To be sure, it does not even intend to do this, but this 
(s one of its inevitable by-products in so far as it takes seriously the 
ilaims of the faith upon the life of its members. 


) Mr. Warren: Well, don’t we say, Jerald, “The Brotherhood of Man 
Pinder the Fatherhood of God”? Isn’t that what we claim? And we 
aim that under the Fatherhood of God we work toward the Brother- 
jiood of Man. And all these things that we are doing, whether we are 
fHoing them through Rotary or anywhere else, come within that wider 
jonception. I emphasize “wider conception.” And I do not think the 
jhurches are doing enough. . 


Mk. Brauer: Yes. That might bring us to really the basic question: 
‘Are any of these organizations really doing enough—the churches, edu- 
jation, or Rotary? 


Mr. Warren: The answer is “No.” 


) Mr. Braver: That is quite right. We might well discuss, for ex- 
jmple, the shortcomings of the so-called political organizations, such 
s United Nations, or UNESCO. Now, inevitably as they go about 
iheir important task of creating a sense of brotherhood and mutual 
linderstanding, they are, after all, political, are they not; and, therefore, 
t their basis they operate in terms of coercion? 

} Mr. Mitne: But, I think at the same time, Jerald, we ourselves can- 
hot ignore politics. It is a part of our lives; and we in Rotary, for 
xample, and in the churches, too, should do everything we can to fur- 
her the interests of United Nations, and UNESCO. We should not 
Allow them, for lack of money or any reason, to disappear. 

¥ Mr. Hunt: Fellows, this is Herold Hunt, in New York again. I do 
1ot like the pessimistic note that has just suddenly crept into our 
jliscussion. 

} Mr. Warren: All right, Herold—in a minute I’m coming to that, 
put go ahead. 

' Mr. Hunt: We have the United Nations and we have UNESCO. 
iVears ago we tried to have a League of Nations. Think of the progress 
lwe have made in the course of the last two or three decades, fellows. 


| Mr. Mize: I would agree with you, Herold. 
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Mr. Warren: We should not let it die. We should do everything w 
can, every one of us, to keep it going, be it Rotary or anything else. 


Mr. Braver: Well, I would quite agree that we should not introduc 
a pessimistic note; nevertheless, I think we ought to be realistic. 


Mr. Warren: Exactly! 


Mr. Braver: That is, certainly we have made progress. We have UN. 
But when we look at what UN achieves as against, for example, the: 
League of Nations, then we get very realistic. We certainly want to: 
say that this is the best instrument at hand in terms of which we deal! 
with the realities of the hour; obviously these have to be implemented 
and even transcended by certain other forces—we hope the forces we: 
have been discussing. And I think, also, all of us who feel that these 
other forces, such as voluntary clubs, churches, and education, while 
they are doing a fine job and a very essential job, they also, even in 
their own way, can work against mutual understanding and brother-: 
hood; and this is why I think we got this emphatic “No” a few mo-- 
ments ago when I said, “Are we doing all that we ought to do?” 


Mr. Hunt: We all agree to that, Jerald. 


Mr. Mizve: But I think we ought to be hopeful, rather than other-. 
wise, that we will do what we have set out to do; so far as Rotary is 
concerned, we are only fifty years young, and we have done quite a 
lot, but there is a great deal more that we will do. And we should 
rather be hopeful about the future, encouraging every organization to 
do the work that we are doing ourselves. 


Mr. Warren: I think if we were all setting out to boast of what our 
organizations are doing (the churches and Rotary and so on), we 
could make a great story. But what we are trying to do is to discover 
our faults and failings, and that is why we sound pessimistic. 

I am not pessimistic. If we never had had Woodrow Wilson’s 
League of Nations, we would not have the United Nations today. 
What we counter as a failure was nothing like a failure; it just led on 
naturally to what has followed. And, Herold, I just want to say one 
thing to you: Did you ever know why those Institutes of International 
Understanding fell out? 
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Mk. Hunt: Jam not certain that I understood exactly, Tom. 


Mr. Warren: Well, you know, Herold, what was happening was 
iat in the States (and this was one of the many good things that has 
ome out of the States) you were having Institutes of International Un- 
erstanding. Rotary International was appointing university lecturers 
£ that standing anyhow, who went down into an area that had pre- 
ared for them. And, first of all, the university man addressed the 
senior high school students, all gathered together in one place. 


“Mr. Hont: I remember that. 


Mr. Warren: At lunchtime he went to the Rotary Club; and at 
ight they all went together to a big public meeting, which had been 
rganized by the Rotary Club. There they discussed problems of in- 
‘national understanding, which, of course, covered brotherhood as 
ell. Now, for some reason they have gone out; I do not know why 
nd I have never been given any reason. I hope, Herold, as they went 
ut in your country, you will try to find out why they went out and see 
they can be reinstituted. I do not know. I have tried. 


Mr. Hunt: I will see what we can do about it, Tom. 


Mr. Warren: Okay, Herold. 


Mr. Hunt: And you know, fellows, just this thought: With the 
opulation of the world increasing at the rate of ninety thousand a 
ay, it is a big job we have ahead of us. 


Mr. Braver: It certainly is, men. I think that is why all of us would 
efine ourselves as realists rather than simply as, let us say, the old- 
shioned optimist, or certainly as against the pessimist. For example, 
as a churchman, when I confront this question of the activities of the 
hristian churches (and also the work of all religions but particularly 
.e Christian churches on this question of brotherhood), I realize that 
nfortunately the churches and other voluntary organizations, and 
‘ten even education, are still the last bulwark of segregation; in some 
ses, they actually promote international misunderstanding by en- 
yuraging, for example, crusade or something of this type. This is why 
when I would discuss the question of mutual understanding and the 
sociations that go toward producing it, would always operate very 
uch as a realist. That is, I am not given in advance to the total de- 
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feat of that for which we all stand, but recognize that the problem 
with which we wrestle and struggle are deep, indeed, and call for < 
full measure of faith, and certainly for a realistic attitude toward life 
without giving in to a fatuous optimism or without giving in to an easy; 
defeatism. 

Gentlemen, this has certainly been a most fruitful discussion. } 
think that we have tried to isolate some of the factors in human life: 
which go toward creating a sense of mutual international understand 
ing and a sense of common brotherhood. I think Rotary International 
can be congratulated this coming week on its golden anniversary, its 
fiftieth year. Let us hope that it moves forward and overcomes a lot off 
its own shortcomings and of course extends all the wonderful, mag- 
nificent things that it has achieved in the past. 


Mr. Warren: Jerald, the same to you; let the churches do what! 
Rotary is trying to do, and, if we will all go into it, then we will get: 
something done. 


Mr. Mixne: And persuade all Rotarians to become churchmen, Tom; 
that is what we should do, first. 


Mr. Warren: And all the churchmen, Rotarians, Duncan? 
Mr. Mize: Yes, all right. 


Mr. Hunt: Let us remember, fellows, that ideas transcend bound- 
aries, and there is nothing quite so significant as an idea that has 
come to time. 


Mr. Braver: That certainly is true. This much I think we could say 
in conclusion: The political organizations which exist to create mu- 
tual understanding are absolutely essential and necessary; nevertheless, 
the world could not continue for a moment without these voluntary 
free associations that transcend the political, and in their own way 
create a sense of international understanding and common brotherhood. 
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HIGH COST OF BIGOTRY’ 
By ERIC A. JOHNSTON? 
* 


I'd like to tell you now what I mean by brotherhood—and the best 
way to say it is to tell you what I don’t mean by brotherhood. 

My belief in brotherhood doesn’t compel me to hold open house in 

ny home around the clock, or go to lunch with somebody I don’t like. 
Or go out of my way to be chummy with someone from a different 
church or with a different kind of ancestry. 
_ My right to privacy and my right to select my friends are not 
mended one bit by feeling strongly on the subject of the brotherhood 
of man. I don’t even have to say I’m tolerant to believe in brotherhood. 
And I don’t have to be tolerant. In fact, I don’t want to have to toler- 
tte anybody. It’s awfully uncomfortable to be in society of somebody 
hat you think you have to tolerate. 

Maybe I could put it this way: I don’t want to be at the same table 
oa public place or anywhere else with a fellow who makes a heel 
vut of himself. 

But I don’t like the idea of kicking a man out of any door because 
doesn’t fit the Ku Klux Klan conception of a hundred per cent 
American. 

My point is that I don’t like bores, barflies, moochers, the bad man-. 
fered or the foul tongued, whether they are white or black; whether 
ney belong to the church of Rome or the Sons and Daughters of I 
Vill Arise. Or the church I go to myself. 

‘Brotherhood, to me, doesn’t mean showing off your tolerance. I 
ink that’s sappy, and it’s insincere. Nobody is fooled for very long. 
Brotherhood to me means behaving by the simple rules of decency 


‘14 radio-television address, commemorating Brotherhood Week, February 18, 1951. 
ourtesy of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


[2 Eric A. Johnston was general chairman of Brotherhood Week in 1951, the same 
ar he was appointed by President Truman as administrator of the Economic Stabili- 
ition Agency. 
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to every decent person, regardless of how he parts his hair, the color of 
his skin, or the religious faith he follows. 

Brotherhood means appraising the other fellow for what he’s worth 
inside—as an associate in business—or as a social friend. Maybe the. 
Elsie Dinsmores and the Little Lord Fauntleroys of this world can 
honestly say they love people in the mass. I can’t. I’ve got to love them 
as people—as individuals. 

And when you boil that down, what does it mean—except living by 
the American code that says the individual counts ahead of every- 
thing else? Let’s explore that a little farther. 

Now it seems to me that the blame for bigotry in this country is 
very largely heaped on the head of the native-born, white Protestant. 
If he’d only be nice and tolerant, why, we’d all get along as cozily 
as so many sleepy kittens in a basket. The way we get the story, that’s 
the way it seems to go. 

It just happened that I am native born, white and Protestant. My 
ancestors were the life of the party on some of the first ships to drop 
anchor off America; and if you take me somewhat farther back, the 
Johnstons of Scotland knew a little bit more about clans than those 
who spell the word with “K” in this country. : 

The Ku Klux Klanners would never take me in, of course, because 
I have the old-fashioned idea that bedsheets belong on the bedstead — 
instead of over my head on horseback. 

But as a native born, white Protestant, I sometimes think I’m dis- 
criminated against—and I am, when native born, white Protestants — 
are singled out as the sole perpetrators of intolerance. The fact is that in- 
dividuals in every race among us, every faith among us, every ancestry 
among us are guilty of not abiding by the rules of brotherhood. 

So it adds up that I take the rap when some other Americans of the 
same stock and faith as myself run amuck on the idea that America 
belongs to us and to us alone. I have to take a beating for their foolish- | 
ness—in precisely the same way that the so-called minorities have to. 
take the rap for the foolish sins of their own people. 

Some of our hundred per cent Americans by self election who think” 
they have a monopoly on the country have their precise counterparts in i 
racial and religious blocs or lesser numerical strength. They must think i 
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hey have a monopoly on the country too, for they organize politically 
> control it if they can. On that score, we are all sinners alike. 

One of the grandest things about America is its human panorama— 
esulting from the intermingling of so many different peoples from so 
aany different cultures. I hope the day will never come when Holland, 
Aichigan, discards its tulip festival and throws away its title to a little 
iece of Holland in the heartland of America. I hope the day will never 
ome when we cease to celebrate St. Patrick’s day and jig to Irish 
unes on the 17th of March. I want to see the rich folklore of other 
ands live on in America—but only aesthetically—not politically. 

One of the saddest things about. America is our hyphenated voting. 
© many times we go to the polls as Methodist-Americans, as Polish- 
\mericans, as Catholic-Americans, as Jewish-Americans—as almost 
nything but what we ought to be—as all-Americans. 

What kind of thinking is it that rallies votes against a candidate be- 
ause his name ends in “ski,” for instance, and rallies votes for a man 
cause his name ends in “stein”? 

It’s not American thinking. That’s for sure. It’s not brotherhood. It’s 
ot decency. It’s not common sense. It’s plain damned foolishness—an 
xpensive mistake of history. 

The accident of birth gave me no right to think of myself as de- 
erving something special from my country, but neither did the acci- 
ent of birth give anybody else that right. 

 Truculence and belligerence and blanket name-calling won’t get the 
o-called majority in this country anywhere in the long run—or the so- 
alled minorities either. But every group of us that thinks of itself as 
group has a chance to shame all the rest of us into sportsmanship by 
he exercise of sportsmanship itself. 

The armor of courtesy is almost impossible to dent. But bigotry 
lever built a bank balance, bought a bond, or gave a boost to the 
ational income. Withholding jobs and business opportunities from 
ne group doesn’t make more jobs and more business opportunities for 
thers. It simply serves as a drag on the whole economic engine. In 
tdinary times, you can’t sell radios and refrigerators and automobiles 
people who are denied decent jobs through bigotry. 

“We're in a showdown now. Look at the map. The Communist em- 
a of Soviet Russia has scooped about 800 million into its sway. The 
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Western world claims the allegiance of another 800 million. That leaves: 
roughly 800 million—give or take a million either way—who could | 
teeter toward the West—or totter toward the Kremlin. 

They are mostly all in Asia. And while they may have large mis-- 
givings about communism, I haven’t noticed any wild enthusiasms: 
among them for the West—either before America came into the West-: 
ern leadership—or since. 

We talk about building bridges of brotherhood around the world in: 
answer to the Communist pretensions. And communism, as we all! 
know, makes a great deal of phony fuss and feathers about the brother-. 
hood of man. ! 

But where does brotherhood begin? It begins on a man-to-man basis: 
here at home and not on a mass-to-mass basis across the oceans. With-- 
out that footing, a bridge of brotherhood is idle talk and empty vision. 
And ours is just as phony in the eyes of Asia as the Communists’. 

Ahead of us all is the job of trying to make our democracy work better 
than it ever has, for it’s got to if it’s going to last; ahead of us is the 
job of proving to ourselves and to the world that the greatest experi- 
ment of all time—the American system—works for the good of all 
Americans: that it has justified the faith and hope of all mankind. 

That’s the kind of society men have been groping for through all the 
ages. It is here, if we want it to be here—the great and good beginning 
of a universal brotherhood of men. 
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REPORTS OF THE SECOND ASSEMBLY OF THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES’ 


* 
International Affairs: Report of Section IV 


II. Wuat Nations Owe to ONE ANOTHER 


¢ 29. The world community has become interdependent. The status of 
litherto dependent peoples has undergone radical change, resulting in 
patirely new relationships between them and the rest of the world. The 
sider types of colonialism and imperialism are surely dying out, but 
jew forms of imperialism call for vigilance. 

{ 30. Nationalism in many countries has been a creative force and has 
dnabled people to win and preserve their freedom; but it displays a 
Iendency to become an end in itself. The self-sufficient attitude of na- 
onalism is an obstacle to international cooperation. 

| 31. The exploitation of one people by another, in any form, is evil 
lad unjustifiable. Those countries which administer non-self-governing 
trritories have a special obligation so to promote the educational, eco- 
jomic, social and political advancement of dependent peoples that they 
jay be enabled to play their full part in the international community. 
| 32. We welcome the development of international responsibility in 
lace of old colonialism, and the principle of international study and 
view, exemplified by the United Nations trusteeship system. While 
ais system is open to abuse, the progress made by trust territories 
nder it testifies to its value. Administering authorities should consider 
lacing their non-self-governing territories not yet ready for self-gov- 
|mment or independence under the trusteeship system. 

| 33. The legitimate right of the self-determination of peoples must 
's recognized. Specific assurance of independence or self-government 
iould be given and administering authorities should take reasonable 
sks in speeding progress toward this goal. 


| 1Excerpts from the official reports adopted by the Second Assembly of the World 
lnuncil of Churches held in Evanston, Illinois, September, 1954. 
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34. In the new context of our age relations between peoples hitherto 
“subject” and “ruling” should be those of partnership and cooperation. 
Countries enjoying new political freedom urgently need economic and 
technical help. 

35. The response of more developed countries through expanded in- 
ternational programs of technical assistance is one of the brightest pages 
of recent history; but the effort thus far has been small in comparison 
with the needs of the less developed countries and the resources of 
those more developed. A progressively sustained effort will for a long 
time be required and involves mutual responsibilities and benefits 
which challenge all who cooperate in such endeavors. 

36. Many of the politically new nations are old nations with cen- 
turies of culture and civilization behind them. In this partnership of 
sharing they have their own distinctive contribution to make. But for 
this partnership to be fruitful there is required in nations “young” or 
“old” a readiness always to learn from one another. 


IV. Tue Unrrep Nations anpD Wortp CoMMUNITY 


37. Despite the critical postwar tensions which have divided the 
international community, the United Nations has made significant con- 
tributions to order and justice. Its recurrent meetings have provided 
opportunities for continuing diplomatic contacts and for peaceful settle- 
ment. Major international problems have been brought before the 
forum of world public opinion in the UN General Assembly. A his- 
toric Universal Declaration of Human Rights has provided an inter- 
national standard. In the Expanded Technical Assistance Program the 
UN and specialized agencies have served as a center for harmonizing 
the actions of states for human welfare. 

38. Yet the weaknesses of the United Nations, which reflect the 
divisions within the international community, are also clear. Little or 
no progress has been made toward world disarmament or the creation 
of an international police force. On many other questions effective 
action has been frustrated by the deadlocks of the cold war. Too often 
issues have been viewed solely on the basis of narrow self-interest, 
rather than on the basis of merit. While the United Nations stands and 
grows, the international crisis deepens. 

39. The brief history of the United Nations has been one of growth 
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nd development, and if it is to live it must continue to grow. The 
(Jnited Nations can become more comprehensive in its membership. 
ihe world organization can grow through more loyal and responsible 
lise of the Charter provisions by the members. At many points Charter 
ytommitments are neglected or by-passed through unilateral action. 
Again, the UN can grow through the evolution of powers inherent in 
phe Charter or delegated to it by common consent. 

} 40. A further method by which the United Nations can develop is 
through revision of the Charter. While the common moral convictions 
#ssential for major improvement of the Charter are not now apparent, 
t is important that a dynamic concept of the world organization be 
(<ept alive and that the UN structure be subjected to periodic review. 
"After taking into due consideration the experience and accomplish- 
(ments of the UN and the UN’s growth and development under the 
present Charter a review conference should try to determine the organ- 
ic and structural requirements of the UN for carrying out progams 
Healing with universal enforceable disarmament, human rights, greatly 
ixpanded technical assistance, and more rapid development of self- 
Rovernment in colonial areas. On the basis of its study, if a review con- 
f ference finds Charter changes to be advisable and necessary, the ap- 
ropriate Charter amendments can then be recommended for ratifica- 
tion by the nations. 

} 41. A related issue is the continued development of regional organ- 
}zations for collective self-defense and the pursuit of common interests. 
The Council of Europe and the Organization of American States pro- 
vide the major examples. In all such regional arrangements, including 
those existing arrangements which have not been formally announced, 
there are potential benefits and potential dangers. 

| 42. Regional groupings, notably those for economic and cultural co- 
joperation, are a natural reflection of the cultural, economic and his- 
torical ties which link the nations of a given area in a regional com- 
munity. They also reflect in part the failure of the nations to organize 
a sure global security through the UN. Despite the potential danger 
© international peace and security seen in regional associations, they 
have a valid place in a cooperative world order, provided: (1) they are 
clearly defensive in character and military actions are subject to collec- 
tive decision; (2) they are subordinate to and reinforce the aims of the 
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Charter of the United Nations; (3) they serve the genuine mutual in 
terests and the needs of the peoples of the region. 

43, Regional associations which meet these requirements ca: 
strengthen the world organization by reducing threats to the peaci 
and by lessening the number of international questions thrust befor; 
the world forum. Christians have an obligation to measure regiona 
groupings by the interests of the world community. 

44. One of the fundamental principles of international community is 
the UN Charter is that of the “sovereign” equality of states, great ane 
small. This principle is again and again in danger of being disre 
garded by the great powers, not merely through efforts to dominate 
but also through efforts to impose a type of organization on the com 
munity of nations. Christians therefore should stand firmly for th: 
respect and protection of the essential rights of smaller nations. 


V. Tue Prorecrion oF Human Ricuts 


45. A call for the protection of human rights is all the more insisten 
in this age when, in various parts of the world, totalitarianism—basex 
on ideologies sometimes atheistic and sometimes under the guise © 
religion—oppresses the freedom of men and of institutions and denie 
those God-given rights which are his will for all men. A system o 
justice which defends the rights and dignity of the human person i 
fundamental. Denials of religious freedom and other rights agains 
which the churches have repeatedly raised voices of protest are sign 
of the moral sickness of the world. The struggle for the essential free 
dom of man as defended in the Universal Declaration of Huma 
Rights is the struggle for peace. The World Council of Churches’ cur 
rent study and support of the right of conscientious objection, as au 
thorized by the Central Committee in 1951, is a necessary step in th 
direction of national and international action for its protection. Mean 
while, as far as possible the churches should plead for just judgmen 
and humane treatment of those who know themselves called to thi 
personal witness for peace. 

46. The proclamation of international standards in the Declaration o 
Human Rights, and efforts to provide international safeguards throug] 
Covenants on Human Rights with effective implementation, reflect a: 
awakening international conscience. 
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| 47. The importance of attempts to secure international legal safe- 
jruards for human rights is not diminished by the obstacles. The funda- 
jnental concern of the churches, however, is to promote mutually rec- 
bgnized rights in the ethos and practices of society. International cove- 
hhants offer a valuable means to this end, but there are limits to what 
yan be achieved through such means. International law is more often 
the fruit than the source of community. To build a strong defense of 
juman rights requires vigorous, broad and persistent educational 
(-fforts. Christian education can make an important contribution here. 
1 48. The love of God for man lays upon the Christian conscience a 
ypecial measure of responsibility for the care of those who are the vic- 
lims of world disorder. By governmental action and by international 
jpooperation, as well as by the direct effort of the churches, measures 
(hould be taken for the relief of refugees, migrants, still unrepatriated 
prisoners, civil and military, and similar groups of suffering and op- 
bressed men and women, whatever their origin, race or religion. More 
\mportant still than their relief is a just and permanent solution to their 
problem. 

i VI. Towarp an INTERNATIONAL Eruos 


# 49. Underlying the more obvious barriers to a genuine world com- 
fnunity is the lack of a common foundation of moral principles. At the 
toot of the most stubborn conflicts is the failure of governments and 
deoples to treasure any common set of guiding principles. Attempted 
fettlements involving differing ideologies are essentially unstable and 
tend to produce new frictions, not only because of political differences 
jut also because of underlying differences as to moral values. 

¢ 50. The world of nations desperately needs an international ethos to 
brovide a sound groundwork for the development of international law 
nd institutions. This requires not only attempts to find wider areas 
bf common moral understanding, but also efforts to bring the guiding 
jorinciples of international life into greater harmony with God’s will. 
(Christians should urge statesmen to devote more attention to this 
fundamental task. In order to do this with authority Christians must 
be clear on their own understanding of the essential principles. This 
can be done only by sustained study. Tentatively, we advance the fol- 
lowing considerations: 
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(1) All power carries responsibility and all nations are trustees c 
power which should be used for the common good. 

(2) All nations are subject to moral law, and should strive to abid: 
by the accepted principles of international law to develop this law ana 
to enforce it through common actions. | 

(3) All nations should honor their pledged word and internation 
agreements into which they have entered. 

(4) No nation in an international dispute has the right to be sol 
judge in its own cause or to resort to war to advance its policies, bu 
should seek to settle disputes by direct negotiation or by submittin; 
them to conciliation, arbitration or judicial settlement. 

(5) All nations have a moral obligation to insure universal securit 
and to this end should support measures designed to deny victory to 
declared aggressor. 

(6) All nations should recognize and safeguard the inherent dignity 
worth and essential rights of the human person, without distinction a 
to race, sex, language or religion. 

(7) Each nation should recognize the rights of every other nation 
which observes such standards, to live by and proclaim its own polit 
ical and social beliefs, provided that it does not seek by coercion, threat 
infiltration or deception to impose these on other nations. 

(8) All nations should recognize an obligation to share their scien 
tific and technical skills with peoples in less developed regions, and t 
help the victims of disaster in other lands. 

(9) All nations should strive to develop cordial relations with thei 
neighbors, encourage friendly cultural and commercial dealings, an: 
join in creative international efforts for human welfare. 


Intergroup Relations: Report of Section V 
I. Tue Strate oF THE Worip 


1. Everywhere there is restlessness in the world. This is due in grea 
part to the hunger of millions of people for status and recognition, fo 
a meaning for both life and work, and for a fuller share of the fruit 
of the earth. 

2. The impact of technically advanced civilization on all parts of th 
world has affected every country, for good or ill. Now a new phas 
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as been entered, with the struggle of disadvantaged peoples of many 
aces to participate fully in the opportunities and responsibilities of 
ciety. 

3. While the advance and emancipation of any people, and the 
emoval of any deprivation under which men have suffered, are causes 
f rejoicing for any Christian, impending events are so massive and 
1eir approach so swift and the new weapons of war so terrible, that 
ear and anxiety afflict us all. 

4. The hatreds, jealousies and suspicions with which the world has 
lways been afflicted are deepened by racial prejudices and fears, rooted 
1 the sinful human heart and entrenched in law and custom. In some 
tuations men come to accept race conflict as inevitable and lose hope 
f peaceful solution. 


II. Tue Hore oF tHE Worip 


5. Yet it is the nature of men to seek always for some new ground 
£f hope. Some believe that the solution of the world’s racial problems 
es in the economic and political reordering of society; others that 
lies in the pursuit and use of knowledge; others that man must 
id himself of dependence on some Greater Being, and look only 
) himself; others that their safety lies in the power of their race or 
lass or nation. 

6. Disadvantaged people have their especial and individual hopes, 
vat by education, the achievement of the franchise and a higher stand- 
rd of living they will find the security which they seek and that 
istice which is the right of every human being. 


A LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE’ 
* 


WasuineTon, D.C. 
August 17, 1954 


Dear Mr. Durry: 


The spirit which lies behind our observance of Brotherhood Wee: 
is as old as our civilization. It goes back to the answer given to th 
first man who asked, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Through thousands of years there have been many noble answers t 
this same question, answers which bravely affirm that all men—of a 
religions, of all colors, of all languages—are in fact brothers, that n 
man can live alone. But in every age the question is asked, and 1 
every age it must be answered anew. 

We live in a period in which the question has a new sharpness an 
a new edge, because there are new forces in the world which can di 
vide and threaten men, forces which work to lock each man withi: 
the prison of his own mind, which make friend distrust friend, natio: 
distrust nation. In the face of these forces it is imperative that w 
heroically by word and deed give voice to our faith: that every ma 
is indeed his brother’s keeper, that no human being in the world ca 
escape his spiritual involvement in what happens to any other humai 
being, that no man, in the troubled sea of mankind, can be an island. 

It is the purpose of Brotherhood Week to inspire us to give tha 
answer for our time, with an eloquence never heard before. 


Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1ssENHOWER 
Mr, Ben Durry 
Chairman, Brotherhood Week 
New York 16, N.Y. 


1 President Eisenhower is Honorary Chairman of the 1955 Brotherhood Campaign i 
the United States. 


: Round Table Afterthoughts . . . 


Grant us brotherhood, not only for this day but for all 
_ our years—a brotherhood not of words but of deeds. We 
~-are all of us children of the earth: grant us that simple 
_ knowledge. If our brothers are oppressed, then we are Je 
= pressed —STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. 


-__ And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
_- dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
~ times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; 
That they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
aac him, and find him, though he be not far from every 
one of us: 
- For in him we live, and move, and have our being; as 
certain also of your own poets have said, For we are also 
his offspring.—Kine James Version, Acts 17:26-28. 
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